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Repairing the Earth’s 
Unseen Girdle 

j 

And a Wartime Secret of a 
Cornish Cave 

A whole fleet of cable ships is now at work in the Atlantic 
V*- and other oceans, carrying out repairs to the vast system 
of cables, owned by Cable and Wireless, which extends for 
thousands of miles along the bottom of the sea to link up the 
continents of the world. It is the first great overhaul that 
has been possible since before the war, and the work will cost 


several millions of pounds. 

This silent system of com¬ 
munication, not often before the 
public eye because it is unseen 
and unheard, is, nevertheless, 
one of the marvels of the age. 

It is difficult to realise, even in 
these days of wonders, that the 
distant places of the world are 
actually . connected with our 
island by thin strands of copper 
wire, along which instantaneous 
messages can be sent; but it is 
so, and it is thrilling to 'know 
that all these cables converge, 
and come ashore on a tiny sandy 
beach, near Land’s End in Corn¬ 
wall. to enter a secret cave which 
is, virtually, a listening gallery 
of the world. .* : 

In.this cave, long benches of 
delicate instruments send and 
receive messages at speeds up to 
200 words a minute. It is a vital 
link in our Empire communica¬ 
tions and was one of the most 
carefully-guarded war secrets. 

It is over 70 years ago since 
the first' cable was laid at Porth- 
curno, which is the name of this 
little cave, and, up to the begin¬ 
ning of the war, the plant was 
housed in an ordinary stone 
building. 

On the fall of France, when 
invasion was expected, a long 
tunnel was blasted into the hill¬ 
side, its mouth guarded by two 
thick steel doors. The equip¬ 
ment was moved in, and the 


Tenderfoot 



The youngest cowhand sings happily 
as he rides the range cn his broncho. 
The Redskins have been put to flight, 
and all is peace on the rolling prairie 
of the back garden. 


accompanying staff prepared to 
lock themselves in this impreg¬ 
nable fortress if necessary. But 
invasion never came, and, 
although enemy planes dropped 
bombs quite close, the cave and 
its contents remained intact. 

The instruments by which the 
messages are sent and received 
are amazingly delicate. The 
electric power used by them all 
would not light an ordinary elec¬ 
tric lamp. Yet, minute as are the 
impulses they send out, these 
tiny signals travel thousands of 
miles along the copper cable and 
arrive as intelligible messages at 
the other end. The little signals 
are extremely faint when they 
arrive, and are boosted up by 
amplifying instruments and 
passed on to receivers that write 
them down in little- wavy lines 
which indicate the dots and 
dashes of the Morse code. 

The Slender Link 

The cable itself is surprisingly 
unimpressive. The copper wire 
that actually carries the message 
from continent to continent is 
no thicker than a match. It is 
heavily insulated and protected, 
but even so, in the deep water 
areas, cable and armour are only 
an inch in diameter. Near the 
shore, where damage might be 
done by ships’ anchors and the 
trawling gear of fishing boats, 
the armour protection is thicker, 
and the cable is about as thick 
as a man’s wrist. 

If a break, or fault, should 
occur in the Atlantic cable, there 
is an instrument in this cave at 
Forthcurno that tells the opera¬ 
tors exactly where it is, although 
it may be a thousand miles out 
to sea. This information is 
passed on to the navigating 
officers of a cable repair ship, 
who take the vessel to the spot. 
The cable is fished up from the 
bottom of the sea with grappling 
hooks, hauled on board, and 
cable engineers quickly effect a 
repair; it is then dropped over 
the side again, and communica¬ 
tion on that line is resumed. 

Naturally, this work could not 
be done during the war, when 
the seas were haunted by enemy 
raiders, so there is a great deal 
of leeway to make up. Hence 
the armada of cable repair ships 
now at work in the oceans. 

With them is the Cable Ship 
Monarch, 8500 tons, which is the 
largest cable-laying ship in the 
world. She belongs to the Post 
Office and is on charter to Cable 
and Wireless. Last month she 
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In the Jungles of 


New Guinea 


In Good Hands 


The Lonely 
Watcher 


A single-handed campaign of 
courage and resourcefulness 
in the primitive interior of New 
Guinea has just been described 
by a Lutheran missionary, Mr 
A. P. II. Freund, now on furlough 
in Australia. 

He was smuggled by the 
Australian forces into the path¬ 
less jungles of New Guinea to 
keep watch on Japanese move¬ 
ments, equipped with a small 
radio transmitting - set, but 
dependent for almost everything 
else on the good will of the 
jungle-dwellers. 

With no way of escape to the 
sea Mr Freund lived in a small 
native hut. Radio was his chief 
support both in maintaining con¬ 
tact with the Australian forces 
and in making friends with the 
natives. His commission was 
to “keep tab," as the Australians 
put it, on Japanese movements. 

To keep him supplied with 
groceries and ammunition a 
Liberator flew over the jungle. 


Such heavy losses were caused among flocks by the severe wintry 
weather that young lambs are more precious than ever this year. 
Here is 68-year-old Arthur Rush, a shepherd at Great Leighs, 
Essex, with two of his charges. 


A Gorilla in the House 


Qne of the very few adult 
gorillas in captivity any¬ 
where in the world, Gargantua, 
was on show not long ago in an 
air-conditioned cage in Madison 
Square Garden, New York. He 
weighs 60 stone 10 lbs. 

Gorillas seldom grow in cap¬ 
tivity, and Gargantua’s health is 
no doubt due to the care of the 
American lady who brought him 
up from babyhood, Mrs Gertrude 
Davies Lintz. She is the only 
person in the world to bring up 
two gorillas in her own house. 

THE EARTH’S 
UNSEEN GIRDLE 

Continued from Column 2 


The other one was called Massa 
and he went eventually to 
Philadelphia Zoo. 

They were affectionate and 
intelligent youngsters, but when 
their vast strength began to 
develop it was not safe to keep 
them in an ordinary dwelling 
house. Gargantua weighed 33 
stone and stood head and 
shoulders above his mistress—to 
whom he was devoted—before he 
left her house. He was reputed 
to be as strong as 20 men when 
he weighed 39 stone. 

400 Miles in a 
Dug-Out Canoe 


Parcel by Parachute 

From the shelter of the hut a 
small party watched the plane. 
Three miles away a small object 
fluttered down and disappeared 
in the jungle. Nearer at hand a 
parachute opened out and 
brought a huge parcel gently to 
rest among the tree-tops. Rush¬ 
ing out for it the natives climbed 
the tree and brought back the 
parcel which contained weapons, 
milk, meat, and a dozen bottles 
of Worcester sauce with only one 
smashed. Then, tracking through 
the jungle with only a vague 
direction to guide them, they 
found the more distant parcel, 
which contained ammunition. 

Thus armed and supplied, the 
lone missionary was able to plan 
his campaign of watching and 
reporting. Through the jungle 
ran the mysterious “bush-tele¬ 
graph ” of native information. 
From village to village, from the 
shore, news of Japanese ships, of 
all movements of troops and 
landing of seaplanes was reported 
back to Mr Freund in his tiny 
grass hut. Every night this in¬ 
formation and a weather report 
were sent by radio code-signal to 
Australian headquarters 393 
miles away at Port Moresby. The 
oft-repeated reply was, “ Do 
nothing rash. You are more 
value to us alive than dead.” 


left Greenwich for St Vincent, 
in the Cape Verde Islands, a 
strategic cable junction off -the 
West African coast, where main 
cables radiate to North and 
South America, South Africa, 
and the United Kingdo.m. 

Other ships in the fleet now 
at work are Cable Enterprise, 
Lady Denison Pender, Mirror, 
Norseman, Recorder, Pacific, 
Cyrus Field, and St Margarets. 
Two other ships will join them 
as soon as they can be acquired. 
And so the great work of repair¬ 
ing and renewing the Empire’s 
cables, interrupted by years of 
war, goes on. 


astonishing sea-voyage in a 
frail dug-out canoe, 21 feet 
long, was made not long ago by 
six natives from the lonely 
Banda Sea island of Seroa, 
which is about 450 miles north 
of Darwin in Australia. The 
natives travelled from Seroa to 
a reef near Darwin in 12 days. 
They had only the stars and the 
sun to guide them. 

The reef where they were 
finally stranded is 40 miles from 
Darwin, and a naval launch 
brought them to that town, 
where they said they had come 
to Australia to seek employment. 


Spinning Tops 

One of the watcher’s recrea¬ 
tions was top-spinning with the 
village boys and young men. A 
nut about two and a half inches 
long was used as the top. String, 
which the natives produce out of 
the fibres of plants, was wound 
around the top. One boy would 
spin his top, and the object of 
the next was to spin his top in 
such a way that it would knock 
out the first one, and so on. 

Although the Japs were close 
at hand this daring piece of 
jungle living was carried on quite 
fearlessly and owed much to the 
friendliness of the natives. 
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Seeking the Way to 
World-Wide Prosperity 

ITSuring the next three months representatives from seventeen 
of the world’s nations will discuss in Geneva what steps 
each and all can take to enable goods to flow more abundantly 
from country to country. ' Many sacrifices of long-held 
principles will be asked for. Yefby friendly give and take’it is 
expected that this conference will bring about an increase in 
international trade and therefore in world-wide prosperity. 


Actually this is the second 
session of the Preparatory Com¬ 
mittee of the United Nations 
Conference on Trade arid Em¬ 
ployment. It is important to the 
nations taking part, for they 
include the group whose im- 
,ports and exports total two-thirds 
of world trade. .. 

Britain and the Dominions as 
well as the United States intend 
to play an important role at the 
Geneva Session. As reported at 
the time in C N they made a 
valuable contribution to the idea 
of expanding world trade, when 
the conference held Its first 
session in London last autumn. 
In London it was the duty of the 
members to find points on which 
they agreed; now they have to 
smooth cut the differences on 
points on which they disagree— 
a much more difficult task. 

Preferences v Tariffs 

One of these major differences 
is the question of Empire 
preferences and American tariffs. 

What, first of all, are Empire 
or Imperial preferences? These 
preferences (strictly speaking 
they are British Imperial prefer¬ 
ences) refer to a number of agree¬ 
ments started in the nineties of 
last century between the various 
Dominions and the United King¬ 
dom. These enabled this country 
to export to the Dominions goods 
subject to lower customs duty 
* than that imposed on similar 
goods exported from other, non- 
British countries. Britain, in 
return, offered the Dominions a 
tariff preference (that is, lowered 
her customs duties) for the 
Dominion goods—mainly food 
and raw materials—imported to 
this country. 

Discussions at the Ottawa 
Imperial Economic Conference in 
1932 greatly extended these 
agreements, and resulted in bring¬ 
ing ail British countries economic¬ 
ally closer. For they found they 
were linked not only by the 
Crown and the great political and 
legal institutions, but also by 
profitable trade with each other, 
and not only has Empire trade 
grown since the Ottawa agree¬ 
ments but trade between the 
British and non-British countries 
has-increased also. 

’ The U S Dilemma 

The great problem facing all 
nations, however, has been trade 
with the United States. Although 
America has no restrictions on 
imports known in many countries 
as quotas, licences, currency 
permits, and so-on, she insists 
upon, the payment of a customs 
duty on goods imported. And 
owing to the very high level of 
these duties trading with America 
is very difficult. America’s duties 
are, in fact, protectionist tariffs, 
that is to say, they are designed, 
to protect the United States in¬ 
dustries from the competition of 
foreign goods. 

Since the war, however, two 
things have become clear in this 
connection. One, because Ameri¬ 


can goods are badly needed to 
help in feeding and rebuilding the 
world it is obvious that unless 
America’s customers are given a 
chance to sell goods to the U S 
they will not have the money to 
pay for her wares. Second, 
America herself is trying to 
capture great overseas markets in 
crder to prevent unemployment 
at home. Thus America has a 
stake in protecting her home 
industries and at the same time 
in exporting her goods. But it 
is true for a nation as for an 
individual that "you can’t eat 
your cake and have it.” 

What America wants is roughly 
this: the abolition of Empire 
preferences, so as to give Ameri¬ 
can goods access to Empire 
markets on equal terms with 
goeds manufactured in the 
United Kingdom; and in return 
she will lower her tariffs, and 
thereby admit British goods to 
American markets on somewhat 
easier terms. 

On the other hand, it is cer¬ 
tain that the Commonwealth 
countries will not sacrifice the 
Empire preferences for something 
which they may regard as only a 
small and uncertain concession. 
What the British Empire 
countries will look for at Geneva 
is equality of concessions. Only 
thus can freer trade be achieved. 


The Flying Farmer 

M* T. W. Tomkins, who has a 
6000-acre farm at Apethorpe, 
Northamptonshire, was deter¬ 
mined that the sowing of his 
wheat should not be held up as 
a result- of the recent bad 
weather. The wet ground made 
ordinary methods impossible, so 
Mr Tomkins hired . one of the 
versatile Miles Aerovan aircraft 
and did his sowing by air. 

The plane flew at a speed of 
70 miles an hour 50 feet above 
the ground, and the seed war, 
shovelled into specially-built 
hoppers. The wind spread the 
seed evenly. 

Mr Tomkins, known locally as 
the Flying Farmer, has been 
flying his own plane for nearly 
twenty years, and regularly 
inspects his crops from the air. 

The Disappearing Boy 

]^/£agicians are not sceptics as a 
rule—at least, as far as their 
own tricks are concerned. But 
they have their doubts about one 
famous ■ trick, the Indian rope 
trick. In this, according to the 
story, a boy climbs a rope, and 
then disappears into thin air. 

The Magic Circle, the magi¬ 
cians’ own organisation, are so 
doubtful whether this trick has 
ever really been performed that 
they have offered a prize of £1000 
to any person who can perform 
it successfully according to the 
legendary way. 

This should prove, once and for 
all, whether, the Indian rope trick 
is fact ,or fiction. 


Australia Has 
Horses to Spare 

fpHE Emperor of A_byssinia, 
.desiring to remount his 
imperial guard, is buying 180 
chargers, not from Africa, but 
from Australia. There is a world 
of hidden history behind this 
fact. All the horses in Africa 
today are descendants of those 
imported long ago from other 
lands. Of the world’s five con¬ 
tinents, indeed, four had to be 
stocked with horses by wander¬ 
ing, colonising Man, for the 
ancestors of the horse arose 
originally in Asia. 

Once established in favourable 
conditions, horses, if they can 
break into freedom, multiply 
enormously. 

Just over 20 years ago the 
American State of Montana had 
officially to decree the destruction 
of 400,000 wild horses that were 
ruining agriculture. Today it is 
the turn of Australia, which 
began its career as a horse¬ 
owning continent in 1788 with 
exactly .five horses. Now, so 
vastly have Australian horses 
increased in numbers in parts 
of Queensland and South Aus¬ 
tralia, where they are breaking 
fences and devouring the growing 
food of sheep and cattle, that 
despairing farmers are shooting 
them in thousands, and it is 
proposed that aeroplanes should 
be used for their destruction. 

The Wild Brumbies 

Known as Brumbies, they are 
the descendants of horses that 
wandered away from lonely 
stations in the bush and lived 
and bred in. the wilderness. 

The formation of these herds 
began in the early days of settle¬ 
ment in the bush. For in these 
distant regions there are no 
fenced-in or hedged fields. Horses 
are turned out to rest and graze 
near their homes. Sometimes a 
"mob of brumbies ” will call to 
the domesticated horses to come 
and share their roving life. 

As to their appetites, it was 
estimated not long ago that along 
150 miles of the Cooper River, 
8000 brumbies in 18 months ate 
enough to feed 16,000 cattle. 
Some owners have had to leave 
their holdings because the wild 
horses were eating all the grass. 

The brumbies are as timid as 
any wild beast and gallop away 
at the approach of a human 
being. Sometimes they are 
caught in traps built round water 
holes, and there arc men who 
make a practice of catching 
them, taming them, and selling 
them. But breaking in a brumbie 
is a job that needs infinite 
patience. He is a long-legged, 
long-necked animal, who gives 
up his freedom reluctantly. 
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World News Reel 


AIR MAPS. Speeding up the 
mapping of their North-West 
territories, the Canadian Govern¬ 
ment are this year to photograph 
700,000 square miles from the air. 

Two small islands near Victoria 
Falls have been named Princess 
Elizabeth Island and - Princess 
Margaret Island. 

Canada is presenting to the 
new House of Commons the table 
on which the Mace is placed and 
at which the Clerks to the House 
sit. 

MORE AMERICANS. United 
States population at last year's 
census was over 141 millions, an 
increase of nearly ten millions 
since 1040. 

For the first time a woman has 
reached Cabinet rank in Sweden. 
She is Professor Karin Kock, an 
economist, and has been appointed 
Minister Without Portfolio. 

Mr Molotov, who is an admirer 
of Shakespeare, has received a 
complete set of his works in 
English as a present from Mr 
Bevin. 

RECORD WHEAT CROP. The 

estimate for the winter wheat 
crop in U S—973 million bushels 
—exceeds last year's record crop 
by 100 million bushels. 


The American warships used in 
the Bikini atom bomb test, nine 
months ago, are still radio-active. 

The Canadian Government are 
arranging to take 1100 Poles to 
Canada to work on farms. 

POUT MONKEY NUT. To 
cope with the expected heavy 
traffic in ground-nuts, a railway 
and a deep-water port are to be 
constructed at Mikindani Bay in 
Southern Tanganyika, at a -cost 
of £4,000,000. / - , 

To prevent-the closing-down of 
Dublin gasworks, Britain is tc 
export to Eire 11,000 tons of coal 
weekly. 

A penguin from the Falkland 
Islands was '.floion from South 
America to Britain for special 
medical treatment at the London 
Zoo for an injured foot. 

RECONSTRUCTION. Monte 
Cassino Abbey, destroyed in 1944 
during the Allied advance 
through Italy, is to be recon¬ 
structed. An international com¬ 
mittee has been set up for the 
purpose. 

A Russian expedition in Northern 
Siberia has discovered a 4900-foot- 
high mountain chain, and, running 
from Taimyr .Lake, a river to be 
named Leningrad River. 


Home News Reel 


BRAVE PAT. When Pat Fox, 
12 years old, saw a terrier in 
danger of being drowned in a 
canal at Driffield, Yorkshire, 
without hesitation she jumped in 
and rescued it. She is to receive 
the White Cross of St Giles for 
her bravery. 


Believed to be the first women 
to hold such appointments, four 
ex-Wrens have beeu made assistant 
pursers on the .Queen Elizabeth. 

For the first time in 40 years 
Mrs Matilda Coppins, aged 104, 
of St Leonards-on-Sca, met her 
brother, aged SI. 


Saxmundham in Suffolk claims 
the highest figure in the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer’s challenge 
campaign for small savings, with 
£60 17s per head of population. 

In areas ravaged by floods 
crops are to be sown by night as 
well as day by means of flood¬ 
lighting and powerful tractor 
headlights. 

690-YEAR-OLD HOUSE. Some 
2009.acres of the Brockhampton 
Park estate in Herefordshire, in 
lovely wooded country about 12 
miles east of Worcester, have 
been bequeathed to the National 
Trust. < The gift includes a 14th- 
century moated manor house. 

In celebration of Shakespeare's 
birthday (April 23) the BBC Third 
Programme is presenting a week of 
Shakespearean broadcasts. 

The National Savings target of 
£520,000.000 for the financial 
year just ended was exceeded by 
nearly £46fl00,000. 

GOOD NEWS. Ice-cream 
should be richer in food value 
this year, for ' milk-powder is 
being issued to manufacturers. 


A mine caught in the nets of a 
North Sea trawler' was said by 
naval experts to have been sown 
in 1915. 

In two recent iveeks of recruit¬ 
ing more than 12,000 applica¬ 
tions were received to join the 
Women’s Land Army. 

PUSS IN BOOTS? A cat has 
walked from Mexborough in 
Yorkshire to Morecambe in 
Lancashire, a distance of nearly 
100 miles, taking seven weeks 
and four days for the journey. 

A prize of a month’s rent for 
the best garden among tenants of 
prefabricated houses is being 
offered by Potters Bar (Middlesex) 
Council. 

Charlton Athletic, a First 
Division club, and Burnley, a 
Second Division side, meet in the 
FA Cup-Final at Wembley on 
Saturday. Charlton arc in the 
Final for the second year in- suc¬ 
cession and hope to win this 
time. Burnley won the Cup in 
1914. 

Two Marines recently de¬ 
mobilised at Chatham had served 
for 54 years and 53 years. 


Youth News Reel 


Whether tamed brumbies or 
animals of reputed stock, the 180 
chargers that the Abyssinian 
Emperor is buying can easily be 
spared by Australia. 

RARE BOOKS 

wonderful exhibition of 
English poetry sponsored by 
the National Book League is 
open to the public every day 
except Sunday until May 31, at 7 
Albemarle Street, London, W1. 
Among the rare books on show 
will be ten which are the only 
known copies in existence. 
Another great literary treasure 
to be seen there is Earl Fitz- 
william’s copy of Chaucer's 
Canterbury Tales printed by 
Caxton in 1478. 


KING’S SCOUTS. In future 
ail new King’s Scouts will have 
the opportunity,of receiving their 
certificates from the Chief Scout. 
The first ten to gain the award 
under the new conditions are 
coming to London on Saturday to 
receive from Lord Rowallan the 
new King's Scout Badge certifi¬ 
cate, which is signed by the King. 

The Cornwell Scout Badge has 
been awarded to Troop Leader 
Ian Larsson of the 10th Hobart 
Troop, Tasmania. Though he 
was stricken with infantile 
paralysis at eight and had his 
leg in irons until he ivas 16, Ian, 
always cheerful, became an out¬ 
standing Scout, and gained his 
King’s Scout Badge and Gold All 
Round Cords. , 


THE BB BIBLE. This is the 
Jubilee Year of the Boy's 
Brigade Bible, a - highly-prized 
award for regular attendance at 
Bible Class and Drill Parade. 
Tins Bible, embossed with the 
B B crest, was introduced in 1837. 

The 4th Holbovn Scout Group 
held a Jamboree Jam Jar Fun 
Fair, with admission fee of one or 
more jam jars. This served the 
double purpose of collecting much- 
needed jam jars and of gaining 
funds towards tire cost of visiting 
the Jamboree in France this year, 

Summer training in naval 
training centres and ships has 
been arranged for 20,000 Sea 
Cadets. 

A troop of Boy Scouts,has been 
formed at a Great Yarmouth home 
for bed-ridden boys. - x ' 
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Going to Town 

John Fry, a five-year-old Exmoor pony, has been lent to the 
children’s section of the London Zoo, and here he is seen paying 
a farewell visit to his young friends in the village school at 
Chittlehamholt in North Devon. 


Th? Children's Newspaper, April 26, 1947 

Welcome, 

^ll English cricket-lovers are 
delighted at the prospect of 
seeing the South African team 
in action this summer. South 
African cricketers have always 
been popular in this country 
because, no matter what the 
weather or what the result, they 
never forget that cricket is a 
game that should be played with 
a smile. 

During the course of twenty- 
one Test matches played in this 
country between 1904 and 1935, 
when- they were last here, the 
Springboks have been victorious 
on only one occasion. That was 
at Lord's in 1935, and Bruce 
Mitchell and Dudley Nourse, two 
members of this year’s team, 
helped to achieve that wonder¬ 
ful success. 

There is another match which 
South Africans will always re¬ 
member—the first Test in 1924, 

Special Juries to Go 

'J’he Government have decided 
to abolish all special juries 
except the City of .-London 
Special Jury in Commercial 
Causes. Ever since the fifteenth 
century it has been a British cus¬ 
tom to empanel special juries for 
certain civil cases in our courts 
of justice. 

Special jurors are drawn from 
farmers occupying premises 
worth £300 a year, others occupy¬ 
ing premises worth £100 a year 
in towns or £50 a year in the 
country and also from people 
like merchants and bankers. 

This system was to secure men 
with more than average intel¬ 
ligence to deal with complicated 
civil cases. But it is obviously 
out of date, and so it is going. 

A MODEL FIELD 

r DiiE 80 members of the West 
Riding Small Locomotive 
Society have spent £500 on a field 
in which they intend to build 
220 yards of track in all gauges 
from 2] to 71 inches. This out¬ 
door track will be used for testing 
models and will include a 32-foot- 
long tunnel, ending in a cutting 
eight feet deep, and will have a 
complete miniature station. 

An exhibition of models made 
by members of the society was 
held recently at the Corn 
Exchange in Leeds and proved 
very popular. 


Springboks! 

at Birmingham. The stbry is 
told of the tourists' manager 
arriving at the ground just 
before lunch on the second day, 
and, seeing 60 runs on the board 
for one wicket, turning to 
“Nummy ” Deane, the South 
African captain, and saying, “Not 
bad, but the batting’s a bit slow, 
isn’t it?” 

“Slow!” gasped Deane. “This 
is our second innings!” 

It was true. The tourists had 
been dismissed in their first 
innings for 30 runs, their batting 
lasting just three-quarters of an 
hour. But not a moan came 
from the South Africans, and in 
their second innings they scored 
390 runs. 

Wherever they go the men 
from South Africa will find a 
warm 'welcome, for they play 
cricket in the finest . possible 
spirit. 

NUMBER, PLEASE? 

rpo improve the already high 
speech standards of tele¬ 
phone operators girls under train¬ 
ing are having their voices re¬ 
corded. The records are then 
played back to them and In¬ 
structors are able to point out any 
faults or errors in diction. The 
value of this apparatus, which was 
developed during the war, is that 
it reproduces the voice exactly as 
it is heard over the telephone. 
Thus, characteristics emphasised 
by the acoustic properties of the 
telephone, though not noticeable 
In ordinary speech, are noted and, 
if possible, corrected. 

Black Beauty 
For the CN 

Cince 1877, when Anna Sewell’s 
c famous autobiography of a 
horse, Black Beauty, first 
appeared, this book has remained 
one of the most popular. 

Next week the C N begins the 
publication of a new picture 
version of the fine old story. 
Whether you are familiar with 
the adventures of Black Beauty 
or not, you cannot fail to be 
charmed by this new version. It 
will appeal to all ages, not least 
to the younger boys and girls. 

Make sure of receiving your 
C N regularly each week by 
placing an order with a news¬ 
agent. 


AN AWKWARD 
GUEST 

family living in Wellington, 
New Zealand, recently found 
themselves with a knotty 
problem to solve. An albatross 
measuring eleven feet between 
its wing-tips took refuge from a 
storm in their backyard, and was 
too lame to fly away. 

Apart from the fact that it is 
unlawful to keep an albatross 
in captivity, there was the 
alarming fact that the bird 
missed its normal diet of 12 lbs 
of fresh fish a day. However, 
the Society of Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals came to the 
rescue and took the bird to its 
clinic, where the inspector made 
a special trip to market to buy 
fish. Arrangements were made 
to have the bird liberated at sea 
from a fishing-boat to resume its 
solitary life and familiar role 
as a good luck omen for sailors. 

A Bigger Edinburgh 

(Councillor James Millar, city 
treasurer of Edinburgh, re¬ 
cently outlined a construction 
programme for the development 
of the Scottish capital by 
approximately one quarter of its 
present size. 

This huge programme will be 
spread over 10 years and will cost 
£100,000,000. It is hoped that 
plans and models will be com¬ 
pleted by August and exhibited 
in a central hall a month later. 

In the new town-plan first 
priority is given to houses, of 
which 35,000 will be built at the 
rate of 3500 a year and a total 
cost of £55,000,000. Allowance is 
made for 100 new schools to be 
built at the rate of ten each year, 
and for new churches, hospitals, 
and public buildings; and there 
will be several major works in¬ 
volving a big labour force. * 

TRAVELLING 

MUSEUM 

rpiiE educational authorities of 
A Wales are planning a tra¬ 
velling museum with the object 
of bringing the National Museum 
of Wales into closer touch with 
the 350,000 Welsh schoolchildren. 

Schools in the 13 counties will 
be visited - by tutors who will 
display exhibits from the museum 
to illustrate the lessons given to 
the scholars. 

Dog Versus Otter 

JT’rom Island Flodda, Benbecula, 
in the Outer Hebrides, comes 
this story of a dog’s courageous 
fight to save his mistress from 
serious injury. 

Miss Dolina Macdonald had 
just left her home to fetch water 
from the loch when she stepped 
on what appeared to be a piece 
of driftwood. It proved to be a 
large otter, and it made a savage 
attack upon her with teeth and 
claws. 

Fortunately, the Macdonalds’ 
sheepdog, Tyro, >vas not far off. 
Hearing his mistress’s cries, he 
bounded to the rescue, forcing 
the otter to turn and defend 
itself. For several minutes they 
fought, and then the otter made 
off into the loch, leaving the dog 
badly torn and bleeding. When 
his grateful mistress hugged Tyro 
he merely wagged his tail. It 
was all in the day’s work for 
him! 


THE HIDDEN MARK 

rpifE invisible laundry mark has 
arrived! A new British- 
made machine, using a secret 
vegetable dye, stamps a laundry 
mark in characters five-eighths of 
an inch high on between 300 to 
400 articles every hour. This 
mark is stamped in a prominent 
position, but it will never be 
noticed, as it is only visible when 
placed under the beam of a 
mercury lamp. 

Round the Museums 

PREACHER’S TIME-PIECE 

'J'his quaint hour-glass, which is 
to be seen in the Geffrye 
Museum, Shoreditch, London, 
was used by 17th-century 



preachers. By making an occa¬ 
sional glance at this ancient 
timepiece they gauged the 
length of their sermons. Many 
a sermon came to an abrupt end 
when the priest realised that the 
sands of time had indeed run 
out. 


'J’he Mauretania, like the two 
great Queens, spent the war 
years on special duties. She has 
now been made ready to resume 
her normal duties, and on Satur¬ 
day is due to leave Liverpool for 
New York, with Captain R. G. B. 
Woolatt in command. Maure¬ 
tania, which made her maiden 
voyage in June 1939, replaced 
the famous old ship of the same 
name which held the Blue 
Riband of the Atlantic for 22 
years. Captain Woolatt served 
as first officer in the old Maure¬ 
tania. 


Motor-Cycle of 
the Air 

^ single - skater aeroplane 
powered by a two-stroke 
engine has been designed by 
Mr Grechan Carr, an engineer of 
Kirklington, Cumberland, which 
is believed to be the smallest in 
the world. It has a wing span 
of 23 feet, is five feet high, eleven 
feet long, and weighs less than 
600 pounds. Mr Carr, who built 
the plane in his spare time in a 
workshop at his home, says that 
it will be the motor-cycle of the 
air. It has a radius of 180 miles 
and will cost less than £400. 

The Wren, as the plane is 
called, which took four years to 
design and assemble, has a 
wooden frame, but the second 
model, which is now under con¬ 
struction, will be made in steel 
sections which can be put 
together by two people in three 
hours. 

TO SCHOOL IN 
A CASTLE 

<TPke children of the island ol 
Shuna in the Firth of Lome 
are to have the novel experience 
of going to school in a castle. 

Viscountess Selby, owner of the 
pretty little green island, has 
offered one of the rooms of her 
beautiful castle as a schoolroom,- 
with further accommodation for a 
teacher. At present there are 
only six children of school age, 
but it is hoped that soon the 
number will he raised to fifteen. 


All sigps of her war service, 
during which she carried 300,000 
troops* have been removed. To¬ 
day some 10,000 pieces of furni¬ 
ture are back in place. In the 
refitting process 1200 baths and 
hand-basins were put in place; 
334 cabins were rebuilt and 600 
renovated. An experiment in 
the use of plastic fittings and 
materials is being tried in seven 
first-class cabins, an experiment 
which lessens the risk of fire. 

The Mauretania will carry 1183 
passengers each trip, and it is 
estimated that she will earn 
something like £180,000 on every 
round trip, half' of that sum in 
dollars so valuable to this 
country. 



Model Sailors 

Tony Butcher and Dennis Smith, two young sailors home on 
leave from the Royal Navy, enjoy a “busman’s holiday” by 
sailing their model craft on Oakwood Pond, Southgate. 


The otter 'is usually found in 
lakes and rivers, in the. banks of 
which it makes a kind of nest. 
Sometimes, however, it is found 
on the seashore. 


The refitting of this Cunard- 
White Star liner has cost a 
million pounds, and has kept 
1500 men busy for seven months. 


Mauretania Goes to Sea Again 
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All Aboard 

A happy crowd of youngsters about to take a ride on the 
miniature train in Griffith Park, Los Angeles. The train is 
powered by two 22-h p engines and runs on a half-mile track 
in a figure 8. 


German Guests at the Zoo 

By Our Own Correspondent 


JPor the first time since pre-war 
years the London Zoo has 
received some livestock from 
Germany. 

The animals, brought over here 
recently by Mr L. M. Flewin, 
one of the Zoo’s overseers, in¬ 
clude an elephant, two common 
hippos, two zebras, a tarpan (or 
wild horse), and a polar bear. 
They come from menageries in 
the British zone in which they 
can no longer be maintained 
because of the food shortage. 
So, for three years, they will be 
“guests ’’ of the Zoological 
Society; and then, it is hoped, 
the food situation on the Con¬ 
tinent will permit of their return 
to Germany. Meanwhile, some 
of these animals will be seen at 
Regent’s Park; others at Whip- 
snade. 

Those for Whipsnade include 
the zebras, which belong to a 
fast-vanishing race known as 
Chapman’s zebra, a kind for¬ 
merly found in Damaraland in 
South-West Africa. At Whip¬ 
snade a herd is now being 
protected and built up, and the 
newcomers will bring that herd 
up to 10. Also destined for the 
Bedfordshire Zoo-park is the 
tarpan, or Pr&Jevalski’s wild 
horse, as it is sometimes called. 
This last is perhaps the most 
important animal, scientifically 


By Yon Bonny Banks 

^he village of Luss, on the 
shores of Loch Lomond, was 
recently the scene of an unusual 
launching. ... - . 

A 40-ton tug, some 50 feet long, 
and brought by road fitim 
London, was pushed into the 
water from a trailer. A site on 
the shore of the Loch had been 
cleared of trees for the launching. 

The tug will be used for service 
in connection with the North of 
Scotland’s Hydro-Electric Board’s 
power scheme at Loch Sloy. It 
will tow 15 barges, formerly in 
Admiralty service, which have an 
estimated carrying capacity of 
700 tons.. 


speaking, in the whole consign¬ 
ment. I will tell you why. 

’For some years past there has 
been only one representative of 
this rare breed in this country— 
a fine stallion kept at Whipsnade. 
And, until recently, it seemed as 
if that specimen might be the 
last of its race ever to be seen 
in this country. 

Now, matters have suddenly 
assumed a more hopeful aspect. 
The mare in the German con¬ 
signment, previously kept at 
Hanover, will in due course be 
introduced to the stallion, when 
it is hoped that the pair may 
breed. There is quite a good 
chance that they will do so, for 
the species has been bred here 
before. The last time was about 
25 years ago, at Regent’s Park. 

I am old enough to remember 
the foal bom on that occasion, 
and, from the public viewpoint, 
it was a singularly’disappointing 
animal. Though it was bred in 
captivity nothing could be done 
with it, on account of its temper 
arid waywardness. It would not be 
broken in, and it would not work. 

Still, it was in a way an im¬ 
portant exhibit, for most 
zoologists think that it is from 
the tarpan that our domestic 
horse of today has developed. 

There are few tarpans living 
in the world today. At one time 
herds of these wild horses lived 
on the high ground of Mongolia 
and the Gobi Desert, but now 
the only surviving specimens are 
to be found in zoos. So you see 
now why the Zoological Society 
attaches so much importance to 
this tarpan mare from Germany. 
She may produce foals and so 
help, in her small way, to save 
her race from extinction. 

The Indian elephant, Carla, 
born in .Germany in 1944, will 
also be at- Whipsnade. 

As for the other animals in the 
consignment, the hippos Otto 
and Mimi will remain at Regent’s 
Park, where a nice big bathing- 
pool has been prepared for them; 
and the polar bear Ivy will join 
the other three on the Mappin 
Terraces. C. II. 
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, Geography 
Brought to Life 

J^ext Saturday afternoon an 
Exhibition of the use of 
films, animated diagrams, models, 
and other visual material in the 
'teaching of geography, is to be 
opened at the- Royal Geographi¬ 
cal Society’s house at Kensington 
Gore by Mr D. R. Hardman, 
Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Education. The 
Exhibition, which is called The 
World in Focus, will be open, 
free, on weekdays from 11 a m to 
5pm until May 17. 

One film of the moving draw¬ 
ing kind—on the same principle 
as Walt Disney’s films—will be 
shown every day. It is called 
Latitude and Longitude, and is 
quite a revelation of how attrac¬ 
tive those formerly rather for¬ 
bidding terms can become. 

Visitors will also be shown how 
a film of this kind is made, in 
the hope that teachers will be 
better able to advise on the 
making of similar films. 

Other interesting exhibits will 
be charts, different types of 
globes and maps, and material 
made by teachers and pupils, 
such as a model airport. 

Seeds of Friendship 

\\Te have received some copies 
of School Post, an English- 
language paper for children In 
the British section of Austria. 

In this bright publication, 
which tries to teach Austrian 
boys and girls something of 
the British way of life, we notice 
that the Editor is trying to 
find British correspondents for 
Austrian boys and girls. C N 
readers who would, thus like to 
sow some seeds of friendship are 
asked to communicate with 
Mr Murray, Editor, School Post, 
Information Services Branch, 
Allied Commission . for Austria 
(B E), Vienna, CMF. 


In Full Sail 



After bathing with storms for 82 
days, the Finnish barque Passat 
arrived at Cape Town without a 
shred of canvas remaining. This 
picture of her fully-rigged was 
taken in the English Channel 
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Dragons To 
Be Slain 

A glorious challenge is soun¬ 
ded on the day of St 
George—this day which is also 
Shakespeare’s day. For on April 
23 we think of our national 
saint going forth unafraid to slay 
the dragon which then infested 
the land. And thinking of him— 
of St George who stands for 
England and for the fine flower 
of English courage which has 
never yet failed in time of 
danger—we think of other drag¬ 
ons that have still to be slain. 
For there are dragons on the 
prowl today just as they.' were 
in the time of St George. 

One of the proudest and most 
prodigious of them is labelled 
Greed. Dragon Greed appears 
in all sorts of guises in our na¬ 
tional life. He is the chief cause 
of gambling, of the desire to get 
money quickly and without 
effort, and of all the misery and 
evils which follow in its wake. 
This dragon wastes precious 
time and man-power, and des¬ 
troys human happiness. 

^notiier dragon answers to 
the name of Doing the Other 
Man Down—a very subtle, 
clever beast who never comes out 
into the open. His spiteful in¬ 
fluence appears in those who 
work as little as they possibly 
can, in those who take every 
mean advantage of their fellows, 
of their teachers, of their em¬ 
ployers. He works behind the 
scenes insidiously, slowing down 
production, poisoning the team 
spirit and unity so vital to the 
nation. 

Then there is the dragon of 
Dishonesty, who for too long has 
stalked through the land. He 
thrives by insinuating that to 
pilfer a spoon, a hand-towel, an 
electric lamp, is not a crime— 
only a "bit of ^mart work. There 
are plenty of them, he whispers, 
belonging to the restaurants, 
the hotels, and the railway com¬ 
panies and they will not be 
missed. Dragon Dishonesty is a 
mean creature and it is time 
he was laid low. 

We must begin the fight, too, 
with the dragon of Cynicism, 
a clever and sometimes amusing 
beast, who distributes a lot of 
powerful poison by suggesting 
that nothing we do can be any 
good, that it will all be the same 
in a hundred years to come, and 
that the only thing to do is to 
look after Number One. 

Cuch are the sinister dragons 
on the prowl in modern Eng¬ 
land : and there is not one 
among us who could not name 
others. In the spirit of St George 
let all of us go forth to slay them. 

The game’s afoot: 

Follow your spirit; and, upon 
this charge 

Cry '' God for Harry ! England 
and Saint George ! ” 


J^Jext Sunday is Industrial 

Sunday, when in ‘ qooo 
parishes and in several cathe¬ 
drals special sermons wi" 
preached and prayers offered lor 
the spiritual welfare of the men 
. and women in our industry. 

I11 some churches specimens of 
work done by the people of flic 
local industries will be placed. 
In a Huddersfield church, for 
example, there is to be a display 
of miner’s tools and equipment 

Industrial Sunday is organised 
every year by the Industrial 
Christian Fellowship, whose 
chief work is to carry the 
Christian message into our far 
tories, workshops, shipyards, and;: 
other industrial undertakings,: 
and to our farms. 

This year’s observance is of ■ 
special significance in view o£ 
our economic difficulties. 
Workers and employers alike are: 
being called to rededicate them-, 
selves to the principles of Christ¬ 
ianity, which are the only, real 
foundation on which to build a 
happy future for Britain. 

The Right Spirit 

■yilE Old Boys of a Club in 

Holboni have been doing a 
good job of work this winter’ 
In their spare time they have 
erected two large huts on a 
derelict site ,in Emerton Street 
to serve as temporary premises 
of the-Bedford School Holborn 
Boys’ Club destroyed during an 
airraid. Described by the Club 
“ as a modest token of the great 
things that lie ahead ” these 
huts were opened the other day 
by Field-Marshal Montgomery 
an honour which was interpreted 
by the Club’s leaders as "a 
symbol of belief in the vital need 
for boys’ clubs, and our deter¬ 
mination to create in our boys 
the spirit of dominating what¬ 
ever difficulties may surround: 
us.” 

These London Old Boys haw 
given the younger generation, 
a splendid example of the deter¬ 
mined, dominating spirit. , 



Under the 


PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO KNOW 


If the Light 
Programme is the 
most illuminating 


J ^ gardener says he likes flower¬ 
beds to have a box-edging. 
Wooden or cardboard ? 

0 

j -J MA .V has been making clocks for 
ffly years. Now he is winding 
up his business. 

0 

Long - handled umbrellas are 
coming in again. Not until it 
stops raining. 

0 

QUEUEING is a burden on the 
“ shoulders of the working women 
says a speaker. How about their feet r 

0 

Travelling makes some people ill. 
Then- they become travellirr 
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Newspaper 


; Green Valley 

yVuouT 15 years ago a young 
man living in the little 
mining town of Glen Lyon in 
Pennsylvania began to put into 
practice a great idea. 

It was nothing less than con¬ 
verting bare hillsides and gaunt 
heaps of mining refuse into green 
tree-covered slopes. Stanley 
Mesavage was a miner and the 
son of a miner. He enlisted the 
help of Glen Lyon's school- 
children, and one spring after¬ 
noon 15 years ago a thousand 
of them planted on a hillside 
10,000 little evergreen trees. 

In the next few years the 
children helped to plant 450,000 
seedlings, and today there are 
green hillsides around Glen Lyon, 
many of the trees being 15 to 20 
feet tall. Birds and other wild 
life have come to the valley ; and 
the more cheerful surroundings 
have brought more contentment 
among the people who live there. 

Here is a message for many a 
bleak mining town or village in 
these islands. What Stanley 
Mesavage and his young friends 
have done for Glen Lyon could 
be done here again and again. 

Grandfather Lara 

Japanese children who have 
been receiving gifts of food 
from American relief agencies 
have been writing notes of thanks 
to Lara Oji San—" Grandfather 
Lara.” 

" Lara ” is really " Licensed 
Agencies for Relief in Asia,” 
condensed into initials in the 
modern fashion. But there is 
surely a grandfatherly spirit 
behind Lara, which acts as an 
agent for American kindness, so 
the [children’s idea is not so 
very far wrong. 

-4-f- 

Cherry Blossom Time 

Cweet is the air with the bud- 
w ding haws, and the valley 
stretching for miles below 
Is white with blossoming cherry 
trees, as if just covered with 
lightest snow. Longfellow) 


ditor s Table 

JfEIV houses in the country should 
not be dotted about. But thef 
'•are easily spotted. 

0 

father says his children always 
have a birthday cake. Most 
children only have one on their 
birthday. 

□ 

fjTOCKS of clothes are low in the 
shops. Kept in the basement, 
perhaps, 

0 

JjJOARDiNG-iiousE keepers arc offer¬ 
ing free holidays in return for 
crockery. Someone will get a break. 
0 



A SCHOOLMASTER thinks a cold bath 
should be a daily habit. Not 
easily fallen into. 


THINGS SAID 

| sometimes dread the over- 
regulation of education. Let 
the teachers stand out against 
any attempt to turn them into 
the marionettes' or gramophones 
of Whitehall. 

Archbishop of York 

piE bonds may be heavy, the 
weak may despair, but we 
are free men and women capable 
of seeing things as they are, un¬ 
beguiled by illusions, unworried 
by spectres and phantoms. 

General de Gaulle 
W/e must act ahead of time to 
stamp out the smouldering 
beginnings that may threaten to 
spread over the world. 

President Truman 
J look upon this extra year as 
an investijient for the child 
which will pay dividends for the 
whole of the rest of his life. 

Minister of Education 
| want to see a happy, prosper¬ 
ous Britain. That is why I 
became an MP and sacrificed 
my /1000-a-year job in the 
steelworks, my home life, my 
garden. Jack Jones 

he future of every man de¬ 
pends upon peace, and in 
the preservation of the United 
Nations lies our best, perhaps 
our only hope for lasting peace. 

Henry Wallace 

Wooing Sleep 

A flock of sheep that leisurely 
pass by, 

One after one; the sound of 
rain, and bees 

Murmuring; the fall of rivers, 
winds, and seas, 

Smooth fields, white sheets of 
w'ater, and pure sky ; 

I have thought of all by turns, 
and yet do lie 

Sleepless ! And soon the small 
birds’ melodies 

Must hear, first uttered from my 
orchard trees ; 

And the first cuckoo’s melan¬ 
choly cry. 

Even thus last night, and two 
nights more, I lay 
And could not win thee. Sleep, 
by any stealth : [away : 

So do not let me wear tonight 
Without thee what is all the 
morning’s wealth ? 

Come; blessed barrier between 
day and day. 

Dear mother of fresh thoughts 
and joyous health ! 

William Wordsworth 


CO-OPERATION 

'J’wo are better than one ; 

because they have a good 
reward for their labour. 

For if they fall, the one will 
lift up his fellow : but woe to 
him that is alone when he 
falleth ; for he hath not another 
to help him up. Ecclesiastes 

The Way to Greatness 

y-jE who would win the name of 
truly great 

Must understand his own age. 
and the next. 

And make the present ready to 
fulfil 

Its prophecy, and with the 
future merge 

Gently, and peacefully, as wave 
with wave. /. R. Lowell 
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More About 
the Moa 

0f never-failing interest to 
scientists in New Zealand 
are discoveries of bones of the 
moa, a giant flightless bird which 
has been extinct for hundreds of 
years. Some are believed to have 
been over ten feet tall. 

Dr W. R, B. Oliver, director of 
the Dominion Museum in 
Wellington, has lately examined 
bones found in caves in some of 
the most isolated mountains of 
the' South Island of New 
Zealand, where, sixty years ago, 
was found a skeleton of a moa 
that stood six feet hjgh. 

The bones found recently were 
those of smaller moas that stood 
a mere three feet six inches high. 
So many of -these moa bones 
have been found in caves that 
Dr Oliver thinks that flocks of 
moas must have entered caves, 
slipped into pits, and been un¬ 
able to regain the outer world. 

Perhaps these were young birds 
that were trapped at the end of 
a dark cave when they strayed 
from the older birds. 


The Pessimists 



The RAF might say that “these 
two browned-off types have been 
grounded, and are taking a dim view 
of it.” But probably the pair of 
marabou storks at the Zoo are not 
so dejected as they appear in this 
picture. 


A New Santa Claus 

'T'iie postmaster of the little 
village of Santa Claus in 
Indiana, USA, who was a real 
Father Christmas to millions of 
American children, has passed 
on. It is reported that this 
kindly soul, whose real name was 
Oscar Phillips, died of overwork 
in dealing with the millions of 
letters addressed by children 
simply to Santa Claus. By a 
special U S Post Office arrange¬ 
ment these letters are sent to the 
Santa Claus postmaster, and he 
passes them on to charities. 

Some years ago the C N des¬ 
cribed how this delightful idea 
was started at Santa Claus by 
the postmaster there, James 
Martin, who for 28 years replied 
to children's letters and often 
sent gifts which he obtained 
from kindly people and institu¬ 
tions—letters and parcels bear¬ 
ing the magic postmark, Santa 
Claus. Now another real Father 
Christmas has left behind him a 
fragrant memory of selfless work. 

A new Santa Claus has been 
appointed who in private life is 
Mr Van Winkle. We hope he 
will live as long as his famous 
namesake, Rip. 


Round the World in 
Four Years ! 


D esoujte character and indomitable courage might be expected 
*■ ^ almost as the birthright of an Englishman born on St 
George’s Day; and certainly these qualities were not lacking in 
George Anson, who was born on April 23, just 250 years ago. 


George Anson, after¬ 
wards Lord Anson, was a 
Staffordshire boy. But 
although born so far. 
from our shores, he early 
in life developed the 
ruling English passion for 
the sea and at 14 joined 
the fleet as a volunteer. 
Promotion came swiftly, 
and his naval career was 
fittingly crowned when he 

became Admiral of the Fleet. 

Distinguished though his whole 
career was, however, he is chiefly 
remembered for his voyage round 
the world, the story of which, 
written by his chaplain, ranks 
as one of our classics of the sea. 
Anson’s voyage round the world 
deserves indeed to rank with the 
one made by the intrepid Eliza¬ 
bethan sea-dog, Francis Drake. 

It was on September 18, 1740, 
with his pennant flying from 
the masthead of the 60-gun 
Centurion, that Commodore 
Anson left Spitliead. Seven other 
vessels accompanied him, but 
never did a world voyage begin 
in more unimpressive circum¬ 
stances. His ships were in de¬ 
plorable condition. The food wc« 
scanty and unwholesome. His 
2000 men included invalids from 
hospitals, infirm pensioners, and 
men who had never hauled a 
rope or handled a gun. Such was 
Anson’s little fleet setting out to 
cross the world. It took 40 days 
to reach Madeira, where many 
invalids had to be put ashore, 
including 80 from the Centurion. 

Crusoe’s Island 

The next port of call was Port 
St Julian in Patagonia.. Bad 
luck still followed them, for, 
while passing between Staten 
Island and Tierra del Fuego, a 
storm of such violence arose that 
many were killed outright. 

During the next stage of the 
voyage the Centurion lost all her 
sister ships, and reached the 
island of Juan Fernandez on 
June 9, 1741, actually having lost 
over 250 nien in the process. 

Here had lived Alexander Sel¬ 
kirk, the original of Defoe's 
Robinson Crusoe, and' Anson 
wrote: 


‘‘Selkirk tells us, among 
other things, that, as he 
often caught more goats 
than he wanted, he some¬ 
times marked their ears 
and let them go. This 
was about thirty-two 
years before our arrival 
on the island. Now, it 
happened that the first- 
goat that was killed by 
our people had his ears slit; 
whence we concluded that he 
had doubtless been formerly 
under the power of Selkirk. He 
was an animal of a most vener¬ 
able aspect, dignified with an 
exceeding majestic beard, and 
with many other symptoms of 
antiquity.’’. 

Mass Welcome 

At Juan Fernandez the 
Centurion stayed for three 
months, and the lost ships 
having now caught up with them, 
they continued on their way 
across the Pacific. They reached 
the Canton river in November 
1742, when the arrival of the war¬ 
ship aroused such interest among 
the natives that upwards of 5000 
boats came out to welcome them. 

Britain was at war with France 
and Spain, and Anson determined 
to try to intercept the Spanish 
treasure-ship ■ which annually 
sailed to Spain, and witli this 
end in view took station in the 
region of the Philippines. 

His crew were so certain of 
success that the cook told 
Anson; “There are still two 
sheep left in the galley, your 
honour, but I thought your 
honour would wish them kept for 
the dinners of the Spanish 
captain, whom your honour is 
going to take prisoner.” And 
success did come their way, for 
the great Spanish galleon was 
captured after a fierce fight, the 
Centurion losing only two men. 

The rest of the voyage was less 
eventful than the first half had 
been, and Anson reached Spit- 
liead on June 15, 1744. There 
was, however, one final excite¬ 
ment at the end of the voyage, 
for under cover of a thick fog 
the Centurion with her Spanish 
prize sailed right through the 
unsuspecting French fleet! 
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KATE Kennedy’s Games & Their Beginnings 


© 


© 


Quoits 


Day 


JPor the first time since 1939 

■ the men students of St 
Andrews University, Scotland, 
have been paying homage to the 
memory of the immortal Kate 
Kennedy. On Kate Kennedy’s 
Day, April 12, a long, colourful 
procession of figures famous In 
Scottish history, led by St 
Andrew himself with his diagonal 
cross, traversed the town. 

Last in the procession, seated 
in an open carriage, is Kate, her¬ 
self, impersonated as of old by a 
first-year male student. Every¬ 
where Kate was received with 
pomp and ceremony. 

Beside her sat the imposing 
figure of Bishop James Kennedy, 
founder of the College of 
St Salvator’s, richly dressed in 
golden-coloured robes and wear¬ 
ing his mitre. 

Tradition has it that Kate was 
the lovely niece of James 
Kennedy, who was Bishop of 
St Andrews from 1448 until 1466. 
She often used to visit her uncle 
at St Andrews, where the 
students adored her. One night 
a ball was held in her honour 
and the students took a pledge 
that Kate’s memory would be 
perpetuated by a masked pro¬ 
cession every year through the 
town as. long as the University 
existed. 


The SAMS. OF QUOITS IS 

descended from TH£. 
D'.scus-throwing of 
the ancient 
GREEKS 




Quoits was played in 

ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND 

in tke middle ages, 
WHEN HORSESHOES WERE 

used (in some Districts 
A Quoit is Still bESCR/SEO 
As A'Shoe ) 




The deject 
of The Greek 
game was to Throw a flat Disc as Far as 
poss»5le In Quoits a ring is thrown 
Towards a pin. or hub, EMBEDDED in*Clay. 




The Game, 

Like OTHERS. WAj 
banned by Successive kings 
in favour of archekv , But 
Survived all attacks. 
Tooa^There ism English Quoit- 
m Association , Though Local 
Custom vas/es Some Of the Rules 


Eire Has the First Free Airport 


rpuE news that the Dail has 
passed a Bill making the air¬ 
port of Shannon the first 
Customs-free airport in the world 
reveals Eire's efforts to secure an 
increasing share in the ever¬ 
growing air-traffic between the 
United States and the Eastern 
Hemisphere. 

But, first, what is a free port? 
Such an institution is well known 
in many parts of the world. 
Britain has no free sea-ports, 
but on the Continent there are 
quite a few, at Stockholm and 
Copenhagen, for example. A free 
port means simply this: an area 
with a port (it may be a few 


A Porpoise Joins the Boaters 


Porpoises love leaping for the 
sheer joy of it, but an 
ambitious one named Alfred ap¬ 
parently had the idea that jump¬ 
ing is not really fun unless you 
have something' to jump over. 
So when at high tide he ap¬ 
proached the sea-wall at New 
Brighton recently, he seems to 
have thought, “Here’s the very 
thing I have been looking for ”— 
and proceeded to make a mighty 
leap. 

Young Alfred — he measures 
four feet—was lucky. For on the 
other side of the sea-wall was 
New Brighton’s boating lake, 
ten acres in extent. Alfred swam 


around, cocking a curious eye at 
the people in canoes and showing 
off how much faster he could 
swim and how high he could leap 
out of the water. Then he 
decided to go home, and took a 
fast swim at that sea-wall. This 
time he was not so lucky and he 
landed with a nasty bump on the 
rocks below. It winded and 
stunned him, though he was not 
badly hurt. Two men picked 
him up, photographed him—and 
returned him to the lake to 
amuse the boaters. 

What a lesson to young por¬ 
poises everywhere not to show 
off! 


hundred acres, or a few square 
miles, or, better still, an islet in 
the port) is set aside, fenced off, 
and very carefully watched by 
Customs officials. 

Any ship can come to the port 
and discharge her goods there. 
No Customs duty is paid on such 
goods as long as they do not cross 
the boundary of the free port 
inland. This means that goods 
may be taken out of the country 
again by ships without inter¬ 
ference of Customs officials. ' 

One may ask: what Is the use 
of such a strange practice? The 
use is very great. Foreign mer¬ 
chants or manufacturers are 
encouraged to use the free port 
as a transhipment port from 
smaller to bigger ships or vice- 
versa. Again, they may be en¬ 
couraged to import into the free 
port, say, tea in bulk and there 
repack it into small packages. 
They may find it convenient to 
bring in raw materials or partly- 
manufactured goods, manufac¬ 
ture them fully inside the free 
port area, and despatch them 
overseas. So the availability of 
cheap packing paper or very 
highly skilled labour is of great 
benefit to the port. The country 
in which the free port is situated' 
also gains through levying port 
charges on the ships that call. 

The setting-up of a free port 
at Shannon means that similar 


advantages can now be obtained 
by persons or firms using air¬ 
craft for transport of goods. 
Shannon’s advantage is its near¬ 
ness to America. It will, of 
course, be a long time before any 
really great quantities of goods 
will be carried by air, but that 
day will arrive. What is impor¬ 
tant at the moment is that 
Transatlantic passengers going 
through Shannon will no longer 
be troubled with Customs 
formalities, unless, of course, 
they intend to stay in Eire. A 
passenger flying from New York 
to Europe and having the choice 
of two routes, on one of which 
he would have to submit to 
Customs examination, is very 
likely to choose the Customs- 
free route. 

Eire’s new policy, too, may 
bring higher returns in the form 
of welcome dollars charged on 
aircraft as port dues. 

School Nature Study 

An Association of School Natural 
History Societies is being 
formed to promote knowledge and 
love of the countryside and wild 
life, and also to establish co-opera¬ 
tion between all school organisa¬ 
tions devoted to Nature study. 
Support and advice from adult 
natural history societies and 
naturalists are being sought. 

The honorary secretary Is at 
The King’s School, Canterbury. 


The Children's Newspaper, April 26, If67 

From My Lady's 
Bower 

■JJntil the end of- May those 
who will may have the 
pleasure of seeing at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, London, 
some of the choicest treasures of 
old France. Superb tapestries 
from cathedrals, museums, and 
other public buildings, they are 
lent by the French Government. 

Representing six centuries of 
the labour of skilful women’s 
hands, the tapestries depict 
scenes actual and fanciful, and 
form an enchanting collection 
such as we have never before 
seen in this country and may 
never see again. It is unlikely, 
in fact, that we could get 
together such an exhibition ot 
British tapestries; the bulk of oui 
treasures of this kind, though 
still represented by unexcelled 
examples in some of our 
cathedrals and museums, and 
here and there in private 
possession, have been dispersed, 
destroyed, or lost. 

Yet England was for centuries 
famous for the beauty and per¬ 
fection of its tapestries. “English 
work,” as it was called, enjoyed 
great fame in Europe. Tapestry, 
embroidery, and other fine 
needlework were once the labour 
and recreation of queens, the 
creation of the lady’s bower, her 
happy occupation when there was 
neither tennis, golf, nor other 
athletic pastime for her; and 
tapestries adorned not only the 
walls of churches and castles, 
but were hung out to deck the 
streets and houses on the 
occasion of pageants. 

A famous work on these lines, 
but really coloured worsteds on 
linen, is the Bayeux Tapestry, 
231 feet long and 20 inches 
wide, with 72 scenes, in which 
are shown 623 men and women, 
762 animals, 41 ships, and 37 
buildings, the whole telling the 
story of the Norman Conquest 
of England. Executed at the 
instance of Odo, half-brother 
of the Conqueror, it was designed 
for the cathedral of Bayeux, of 
which he was bishop. 


IV ANHOE—Final Pictures of Sir Walter Scott’s Great Historical Romance 


In the tiltyard at Templestowe, Rebecca sat waiting 
near the stake at which she was to be burned alive if no 
champion appeared to fight in her cause—and win. Every¬ 
one present was certain no knight would champion her. 
Bois Guilbert, chosen against his will to fight Rebecca’s 


champion—should there be one—sat on his horse looking 
pale and dejected at this sorry end to his adventure of 
abducting Rebecca. Then a knight galloped into the tilt- 
yard. It was Ivanhoe, who had come from Coningsburgh. 
There, just as it had seemed that he was- to be betrothed 


to Rowena. he had heard about Rebecca. Chivalrously 
he had left at once to champion the innocent Jewess who 
had healed his wounds after the tournament at Ashby. 
But now his horse was exhausted and he himself was still 
so weak that he could hardly sit in the saddle. 



At the sight of his old rival Bois Guilbert’s face 
turned dark red with conflicting passions. The 
thought of letting himself be defeated by Ivanhoe 
was unbearable. Yet that would save Rebecca’s 
life. He murmured that Ivanhoe was obviously 
too III to fight. But Ivanhoe taunted him with 
being a coward and that stung the haughty Templar. 


“ Dog of a Saxon ! ” he exclaimed angrily. 
Then they charged, and both Ivanhoe and 
his wearied horse fell before Bois Guil¬ 
bert’s lance-thrust. Then a surprising 
thing happened. Bois Guilbert suddenly 
fell from his horse. The violence of 
his emotions had caused heart failure. 



" We allow him vanquished,” declared the Grand 
Master. “This is indeed the judgment of God. 
I pronounce the maiden free and guiltless ! ” 
Then King Richard arrived with many followers 
and banished the arrogant Templars from their 
castle. Some weeks later Ivanhoe and Rowena 
had a grand wedding at York Minster. 



It was attended by King Richard. After" 
wards Rebecca (who secretly, loved 
Ivanhoe) gave Rowena some beautiful 
jewels. “ Give Ivanhoe my grateful 
farewell,” she said. For she and Isaac 
were departing to Moorish Spain, where 
they were sure of peace and protection, 


Black Beauty will be coming to this page next week. Order your CN now 
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That New Cricket Bat 

A fine new cricket bat is a thing of beauty, and if not a joy 
for ever at least for quite a time. But long before that 
bat ever hits a boundary—or even a shaky single—a great 
amount of care and expert knowledge have been lavished on 
its raw material ; the nursery of King Willow is one that 
calls for constant vigilance and skilled supervision. 


That the cultivation of the 
cricket-bat willow is an impor¬ 
tant industry in this country is 
shown by the Forestry Com¬ 
mission's issue of a special 
bulletin on the subject. 

To an ordinary person a wallow 
tree is just a willow' tree; but the 
specialist knows over 90 varieties. 
These he divides into two 
groups: .. the . ones that are 
pollarded and produce poles for 
fencing; and those that are 
grown to yield bigger timber, 
light in weight but tough, and 
used for making not only bats, 
but the bottoms of lorries, carts, 
and barrows. It is also used in 
the manufacture of market food 
containers, ranging in size from 
the two-ounce cress punnet to 
the twelve-pound tomato basket 
—40 million a year of them, all 
from the peeling of round timber. 

To many of us, however, one 
most . important use of willow 
wood is for cricket bats, and the 
finest tree grown is known to 
the expert as Salix alba var. 
caerulea, which flourishes on the 
banks of running streams in 
many counties, but chiefly - in 
Essex, Suffolk, and Norfolk. 

This cricket-bat willow grows 
as high as 100 feet and to a girth 


of 15 to 18 feet. Only a short 
length of the bole, however, is 
suitable for bats, the desired 
qualities being lightness, resili¬ 
ence, toughness, whiteness 
throughout, silky texture, and 
straightness of grain; and it is 
an interesting fact that the wood 
on the south side of the tree is 
considered the best. 

Expert knowledge is needed in 
the cultivation of the willow, 
which, like all growing things, is 
the prey of many pests. A great 
degree of skill is also needed in 
dealing with the timber before 
it goes to the manufacturer. 

We have here only- skimmed 
the surface of the story of King 
Willow; but it is enough to show 
what an intricate business it all 
is. We have shown also that if 
you have a really good bat it is 
almost certain to have been made 
from Salix alba var. caerulea. 

We should, however, be sorry 
to learn of ahy schoolboy telling 
his team-mates that his new bat 
was a genuine Salix, and so on; 
that would be boasting unworthy 
of anyone who plays the finest of 
all English games—unpardon¬ 
able in anyone who, in the 
language of many sporting 
writers, wields the willow! 


Young Film Stars in Youth Films 


'J'he ■ first full-length film 
specially made by young 
actors to appeal to young 
audiences — though grown - ups 
are enjoying it, too—is The 
Grand Escapade which is now 
being shown in many cinemas 
and eventually at children's 
matinees on Saturday mornings. 

The leading roles in the film 
are played by three 15-year-old 
North of England boys. 

Peter Coyle, Philip 
Hartley, and Jack Arml- 
tage. 

before they started 
film-acting they were 
assistants to a conjurer, 

Mr Arthur Artemus. The 
film producer, John Bax¬ 
ter, saw them on the 
stage and decided to star 
them in a film. So they 
went to Surrey and 
Sussex to take leading 
.parts in the Grand 
Escapade. 

This is an open-air film, 
for nearly all its scenes 
are in the countryside.' It 
shows the boys journeying 
through the South of England in 
a horse-drawn caravan. They 
help with the harvest, and when 
they reach the sea in Dorset they 
find adventure. The film has a 
charm and originality all its own, 


for - it shows the life of our 
countryside through the eyes of 
three typical English boys. 

Since The Grand Escapade, 
the three boy film actors have 
made another film, Nothing 
Venture. In this they cycle 
through Hampshire, Surrey, and 
Sussex, and then, on Southamp¬ 
ton Water, speed in a fast motor 
boat to meet the liner Queen 


Mary, passing the Queen Eliza¬ 
beth on their way. Nothing 
Venture will be released before 
long. It is another open-air film 
with plenty of adventure and 
romance. This summer the three 
lads are to make a third film. 



Philip Hartley, Jack Armitage (at the 
wash-tub), and Peter Coyle 


He Designed Our Matchless Fane 


Jn Salisbury Cathedral recently 
a statue of Elias de Derham, 
the architect of the cathedral 
700 years ago, was dedicated 
as the Salisbury Freemasons’ 
memorial to the fallen, and 
also in thanksgiving that the, 
cathedral was not damaged in 
the war. 

There is a stone carving of 
Elias de Derham high up in the. 
clerestory, near the roof, and a 


photograph of this was taken 
with a telephoto lens, and the 
face of the new statue was 
copied from the photograph. 

Before the foundations of 
Salisbury Cathedral were laid in 
1220, Elias de Derham had taken 
part in the erection of the shrine 
to Thomas Becket at Canter¬ 
bury. Elias was a Norfolk, man 
and one of King John’s, clerks 
and also a Canon of Salisbury. 


Science News 



Electronic Soap 
Control 


Jt has been found in plate¬ 
washing and other continu¬ 
ously-running washing machines 
that the cleansing may become 
faulty through the supply of soap 
or detergent to the wash water 
becoming too low. 

To overcome this danger an 
electronic device has been made 
recently. It consists of a delicate 
meter in the water which 
measures its electric resistance. 
When the resistance of the water 
becomes too high, an amplifica¬ 
tion circuit causes the change in 
current to operate an alarm. 
This either warns the operator 
er actually opens a tap which 
introduces a concentrated solu¬ 
tion of detergent into the bath 
until it is brought up to proper 
strength. 

Shall We See in 
the Dark ? 

simhe discovery made re¬ 
cently may make it possible 
for us literally to see in the dark. 
In television or radar, tho fluor¬ 
escent screen of the cathode 
tube is made luminous when a 
pencil of cathode rays falls upon 
it, and by deflecting these rays 
to and fro an image of a distant 
object is traced. 

A new "phosphor ” has now 
been discovered which depends 
upon the presence of a lead salt, 
and with it for the first time it 
has been possible to make a 
fluorescent screen luminous with 
infra-red rays. The seeing-in- 
the-dark contrivance might take 
the form of a smail box like a 
camera, with suitable lens in 
front and, ■ instead of a glass 
focussing screen, a fluorescent 
screen of the new type. Holding 
this box in the hand we may now 
be able to see as we walk along 
in the dark the outlines of objects 
which, even at night time, reflect 
infra-red light. 

It is by the use of a quartz 
or fluorite lens that ultra-violet 
lays, at the other end’ of the 
spectrum, can already be 
focussed. 

Good Work For a 
Dangerous Gas 

r JTii; beautiful mineral which 
occurs abundantly in Eng¬ 
land—fluorspar, Derbyshire spar, 
or “blue John ’’—was used for 
many years in the early days of 
smelting as a flux for mineral 
ores. It is calcium fluoride, from 
which can be obtained fluorine, 
a dangerous and difficult gas re¬ 
quiring very expert handling. 

Very little fluorine was made’ 
until work began on the atomic 
bomb, and then great quantities 
were used for the manufacture 
of uranium hexafluoride. In the 
last five years the output of 
fluorine has gone up many thou¬ 
sands of times, and the problem 
arose cf what could be done with 
it. Recently a use , has been 
found in the manufacture of a 
new plastic resin which will be 
especially valuable for the in¬ 
sulating of electric cables. 












T hese two American cyclists are passing by the 
Capitol at Washington, U.S.A. — on cycles 
manufactured by Hercules in England. 
Precision-built, slim and elegant, Herculcs-made 
cycles are very popular with American cyclists. 
They, like you, want a well-made easy running 
cycle that is an eye-catcher on any road. 



_ iisiles 

IBceyc/z 'Steffi Te-'&u? 


THE HERCULES CYCLE & MOTOR CO. 
ASTON • BIRMINGHAM 


LTD., 


I HJI5E 




BRITISH EMPIRE COMMEMORATIVE STAMPS 


FREE 


2UI. to cover cost of postage, wc offer ten line British Umpire Com* 
mciuorativc Stamps, including Southern Rhodesia KOVAL VISIT 
stamp portraying Princess Elizabeth and Princess Margaret Rose, Australia and New 
Zealand Peace stamps and other very attractive items; also our latest list of SPIXIAL 
OFFERS and BARGAINS. This offer is for 30 days only (abroad 60 days). Write at 
once for an approval selection to — Dept. 410, 

ERRINGTON & MARTIN, 


Keep your strength up 
— the sensible way. 



THE BETTER - BALANCED BREAD 


in turn with ipuk SmigMdf itmkf 



SPRATT'S PATENT LTD., 41-47 Bow Road, London, E-3. 
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Jacko Means Well 



I T was raining hard, so Jacko thought he would lend a hand by scrubbing 
the kitchen floor. He was just finishing when Bouncer bounced in, 
prancing all over the floor, leaving , his muddy paw marks everywhere. 
“ Ouch,” cried Jacko, “ look at my floor. Take that, you brute.” "That” 
was the wet rag ; but Jacko‘s aim was rather erratic, and Adolphus, coming 
through the dcor, received it full in the chest. Rain or no rain, Jacko 
thought it safer outside after that little incident. 
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The Bran Tub 


WARM WORK 

A teacher was asking his class 
what they thought was the 
explanation of dew forming on 
the ground and the grass. Up 
shot Johnnie’s hand. 

“Please, sir,” said Johnny, “the 
earth turns round on its axis in 
24 hours, and the pace is so great 
that the earth perspires.” 

Tongue Twister 

J^ovely Lent lilies and lilacs line 
Lou’s lonely linden lane. 


RODDY 



And didn’t Beethoven ever want 
to play with his trains ? ” 


NO GLIDER 

THERE teas a young silly called 
Clyde, 

Who wanted to learn how to 
glide — 

Hqine-made ivings on his shoul¬ 
ders, 

He climbed up some boulders — 
But merely came doion ivith a 
' slide. 


FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

Pussy Willow. “Palm!” ex¬ 
claimed Ann gleefully. “Pick 
some for me, Don. I love palmii” 
Parmer Gray watched Don break 
off a few sprigs. 

“You are not the only one that 
likes it,” smiled the farmer. “The 
bees appreciate it, too.” 

Ann looked, and there certainly 
were a great many bees busily at 
work amid the golden-pollened 
catkins. 

“Sallow or Goat willow is its 
pioper name,” continued Farmer 
Gray. “Most catkin-bearing trees 
rely on the wind to disperse their 
pollen, but the sallow is pollinated 
by bees and other insects. With 
few other flowers blooming, it 
receives • much attention from 
honey-loving insects.” 

Pithy Proverb 

hungry horse maketh a clean 
manger. 


Other Worlds 

Jn the evening Jupiter is in the 
south-east and Saturn is in 
the south-west. 
In the morning 
Venus is in the 
south-east. 

The picture 
shows the Moon 
as it may be 
seen at half¬ 
past nine on 
the evening of Wednesday, April 
23. . 

Children’s Hour 

BBC programmes from Wednesday, 
April 23, to Tuesday, April 29. 

WEDNESDAY, 5.0 The Cruise of 
th'e Toytown Belle (Part 1). 5.40 
A talk for St George's Day. 
Midland, 5.0 Tygers Hart—a new 
play about Shakespeare. North, 
5.0 Where the Rainbow Ends. 

THURSDAY, 5.0 Drowsy Dor¬ 
mouse (Part 4). 5.15 The House 

of Arden (Part 6). Scottish, 5.0 
Singing, games and a story; A Visit 
to a Yacht Builder's Yard. 



—Bedtime Corner —- 

GOLOSHES 

r^OLOSHES ! Goloshes ! 

^ Where can I buy goloshes, 
Black, shiny, goloshes, , 

To fit my goloshery shoe ? 

Goloshes ! Goloshes ! 

Please, I want goloshes . . . 

Black, shiny, goloshes 

For a foot that’s roughly two. 



Have you any goloshes ? 

Black, shiny, goloshes 
For a foot that splishes and 
sploshes. 

In weather that slishes and sloshes, 
On a lane that squishes and 
squoshes, 

As feet so often do ? 

Bernard Kelly 


The Man Who Was 
Wrong 

A workman, and his friend 
were sitting in a bus when 
two men, who sat in front of 
them, began to argue in a 
foreign language. The work¬ 
man watched them in silence 
for some time, and then said: 

“The tall one is in the 
wrong.” 

“But how can you know,” 
replied his friend, “you can¬ 
not understand what they are 
saying.” " • 

“No, but it is always the 
man who is wrong who gets 
angry first.” 

RIDDLE 

■\Y HAT is tlle difference 
between the busy bee and 
a stupid donkey? 

;syovym, ail} s}DS liaiiiiop sin 
puv xven 3i{l s3:{dui asq sm 

Queen Elizabeth’s 
Prayer 

Q Lord, Give meat to the 
hungry and drink to the 
thirsty; comfort the sorrow¬ 
ful; cheer the dismayed and 
strengthen the weak; deliver 
the oppressed and give hope 
and courage to them that are 
out of heart. 


FRIDAY, 5.0 Competition; 
Hatters Lane Modern School (High 
Wycombe) Boys’ Choir; The Story 
Behind the Picture. Midland, 5.0 
Five O’clock Follies; The Other 
Side of the Footlights. North, 5.0 
BBC Northern Orchestra. Scot¬ 
tish, 5.0 Your Own Programmes. 
West, 5.0 Spring-Cleaning at 
Linnie Lodge. 5.40 Searching for 
Wildflowers. 

SATURDAY, 5.0 Bob, the Milk¬ 
man's. Horse; Collier Boy—a 
mining feature. North, 5.0 Talk; 
Young Artists; Bool: Quiz. 

SUNDAY, 5.0 A Journey in 
Springtime. 5.40 Two Old Men—• 
a story by Tolstoy. 

MONDAY, 5.0 The House at 
Pooh Corner (Part 5). 5.25 Music 
at Random, 5.40 News From the 
Zoo. 


TUESDAY, 5.0 The Missing Show 
Dog—featuring the Boy Detec¬ 
tives. 5.40 Current Affairs. 



Every bay and girl should get Uliclc Oojah’s 
Cash-Prize Colouring Jiook and enter the Free 
.’Painting- Competition. Prizes of 10 / - Notes and 
aooks are awarded every month. The book is 
1/6 from stationers, newsagents, etc. Get one 
before they sell out. If you have any difficulty, 
send 1/6 Fostal Order to the publishers; 

PITKINS, 

5, Clements Inn, London, W.C.2 


Cross Word Puzzle 

Reading Across. 1 Worth. 6 A 
favourite theory.. 9 Respecting. 10 
Higher than a king. 11 Pat’s “ coal.” 

12 Most southerly of North America’s 
Great Lakes. 13 Continued or pro¬ 
tracted. 15 Doctor of Divinity.* 16 
Obscure. 13 Long-eared quadruped. 

19 Indefinite article. 20 A celestial 
body. 22 To open out. 24 Meat. 27 
Indicates a married woman's maiden 
name. 28 A sudden thrust, as with a 
sword. 29 Attempt. 30 Platform for 
theatricals. 

Reading Down. 1 Found in an 
alias. 2 Compass point.* 3 A sove¬ 
reign’s domain. 4 Preposition. 5 
Famous motor-cycle test.* 6 Distant. 

7 Sour substances. 8 Actions. 12 For 
example.* 14 A hard-cased fruit. 16 
To intimidate. 17 Interior. 18 The 
scene of a contest. 20 In this manner. 

21 To be contiguous. 23 Title of the 
old governors of Tunis. 25 To incite. 

26 Payment. 28 Linnaean Society.* 

Jumbled Flowers of Spring 

Jf properly rearranged, the 
letters of the following phrases 
spell the names of six flowers 
that bloom in the spring: 

LOT OF. COTS THY CHAIN 

LAD OR GRIM SHAM 
DOFF A LID NO LINE DAD 
LOVE IT Answer next week 



Asterisks indicate abbreviations. 
Answer next week. 


SWAN SONG 

HERE ivas a young man from 
Laguna, 

Who fancied himself as a 
crooner. 

He sang sweet and low; 

The audience cried “Go 
At once, if you cannot go sooner.” 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWER 

Brick j rick 
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